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There was a time when only philosophers and theologians 
attempted to define and explain religion. Today ethnologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists are taking a very active part in this 
work. A most remarkable recent essay dealing with the concep- 
tion of religion is that of Emile Durkheim, 1 the distinguished editor 
of the Annie sociologique. Religion is presented in this essay as a 
social phenomenon fundamentally independent of the belief in 
gods and so closely allied to magic that no adequate means is pro- 
vided for differentiating them. There is much to admire in this 
incontestably original and valuable paper. Yet I am forced to 
dissent from it on several points of considerable significance. 

In the first part of the present paper I shall set forth, as far 
as possible in his own words, Durkheim's conception of religion. I 
shall then offer some critical remarks, which will lead me to take 
up the conception of magic developed by Hubert and Mauss, a con- 
ception with which Durkheim appears in agreement. A few final 
pages will be devoted to the consideration of the share of psychol- 
ogy in the study of the origin and of the function of religion. 

I. SACBEDNESS AS THE FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTIC OF RELIGION 

Cult, writes our author, might be defined in a general way as 
the totality of the practices dealing with sacred things. But this 
affirmation can have meaning only in so far as the significance of 

1 Emile Durkheim, De la difinition des phinomines religieux, Annie sociologique, 
II (1897-98), 1-28; see also, Emile Durkheim, "Examen critique des systemes 
classiques sur la pensee religieuse, jReti. Pkilos., XLVIE (1909), 1-28, 142-162. 

The most important work following in the lead of Durkheim, published in the 
United States, is Irving King, The Development of Religion. Macmillan, 1910. 
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the word "sacred" is known. A conception of the origin and 
nature of the sacred is thus at the center of the theory of Durkheim. 
What sense must be attached to that term ? Our author observes 
first that the distinction in sacred and profane is very often inde- 
pendent of the idea of God. There are religions from which the 
idea of God is absent (Buddhism, Jainism), and there are sacred 
objects which are not gods. "In a clan whose totem is the wolf, 
every wolf is equally venerated, those of today as well as those of 
yesterday and those to be born tomorrow. The same honors are 
given to all of them indiscriminately. We have here, therefore, 
neither a god nor many gods, but a large category of sacred things. 
In order that one may apply the term god, it would be necessary 
for the principle common to all these particular beings to be 
separated and hypostatized under some definite form; it could then 
become the center of a cult." Certain impersonal objects, such as 
the flag, or the nation, also assume the character of sacredness. A 
god is simply "a power to produce certain effects, more or less 
definite, but always referred to a particular and definite being. 
When this power, instead of being incarnated in an individual 
being, remains diffuse in an indeterminate number of things, we 
have simply sacred, in opposition to profane objects, but no god." 
It appears thus, according to our author, "that the notion of 
divinity, far from being fundamental in religious life, is in reality 
merely a secondary episode. It is the product of a special process 
by virtue of which one or several religious characteristics are con- 
centrated and become concrete in a more or less individual form." 
The idea of divinity could not, therefore, have been the one which 
served originally in the making of a distinction between things 
profane and sacred. 

In religion, then, the notion of the sacred and not that of divinity 
is, according to Durkheim, the fundamental one. But whence 
this idea of the sacred ? The sacred is a specific quality belonging 
to the traditional, to that which the individual finds already 
made, to myths, to dogmas, transmitted by society. The sacred 
and the profane are respectively synonymous with the social and 
the individual. Sacred objects separate themselves from the 
others by the special manner in which we come to know them. 
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They are not our own work; they are given to us by the community 
to which we belong. "Things which reach our minds by route so 
different cannot appear to us under the same aspects." The 
sacred differentiates itself from the profane, not by a difference of 
degree but of kind. This derivation of the sacred from the tradi- 
tional, in contradistinction to the individual, we find again and 
substantially unchanged in the article published ten years later in 
the Revue philosc-phique. 

From this social-traditional origin of the sacred (therefore, in 
Durkheim's opinion, of religion also) proceeds this other essential 
trait: the beliefs or "the representations of the religious order 
stand opposed to the others in the same way as obligatory opinions 
stand opposed to free opinions"; religious beliefs are imperative, 
"the more they are religious, the more they are obligatory." But 
works are not less essential than faith; one cannot separate cult 
from belief; they are merely "two different aspects of the same 
reality." 

Thus we reach the following definition: "The phenomena called 
religious consist in obligatory beliefs connected with definite prac- 
tices, which refer to objects given in these beliefs." Religion "is 
a more or less well-organized and systematized group of phenomena 
of that order." 1 

Turning now to a critical examination of the main elements of 
this conception of religion, let us begin with the notion of the sacred, 
and the origin assigned to it by Durkheim. An analysis of the 
qualities entering into the composition of the experience called 
sacredness will help us to understand under what condition it may 
arise. We shall see that, far from being the only source of sacred- 
ness, the traditional cannot even be considered, in any true sense, 
one of its sources. 

Respect and veneration bear some relation to sacredness, but 
no emotion is so close to it as awe. There is always an element of 
awe in the experience of the sacred, and awe involves fear held 
in check by admiration. But, although fear is a necessary ingre- 
dient of sacredness, it is not necessarily a prominent one. It is 

1 The above quotations are from pp. 13-23 of De la definition des phenomenes 
religieux. 
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neutralized by curiosity which the mysteriousness of the sacred 
object arouses, and by knowledge of ways and means by which 
to enter into relation with the sacred power. The essential differ- 
ence between the merely awful and the sacred consists in the exist- 
ence of unavoidable connections between us and the sacred. It 
is not sufficient, as with a merely awful object, to turn away from 
the sacred in order to be done with it. The sacred object has a 
hold upon us, we stand in dynamic relation with it, and this rela- 
tion is not one of equal to equal, but of superior to inferior; i.e., 
we feel dependent upon it. Awfulness (a complex of fear and 
admiration) and the belief that the great and portentous power 
reaches down to us and that we may by appropriate actions control 
it within certain limits seem to me the essential characteristics of 
sacred objects. 

I have not mentioned the tender feeling, for it seems that sacred 
objects do not necessarily awaken the tender feeling. I shall even 
venture the affirmation that the presence in an object of qualities 
generative of the tender emotion is antagonistic to sacredness — 
an object of love cannot be at the same moment a sacred object. 
Whenever the Christian God is thought of as love, he cannot 
awaken the emotion of sacredness, although he remains an object 
of veneration. The God of the Christian arouses the emotion of 
sacredness only when, his love for man not being present to con- 
sciousness, his surpassing greatness, holiness, and his lordship over 
us are realized together with the possibility of entering into accept- 
able relations with him. 

If, at times, so-called sacred objects are treated in ways showing 
that they do not possess one or the other of these component 
qualities; if, for instance, the fetish is abused, beaten, thrown away, 
I answer that at that moment he has ceased to be sacred to the 
one who misuses him. We must guard against ascribing to the 
affective reaction they awaken the stability belonging to the names 
of the gods, to their abode, and to any conceptual representation 
of them. The physical object called a fetish remains the same, 
but the feeling with which it is considered at various moments need 
not remain constant. When he is being reviled, the fetish is no 
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longer either an object of magic or of religion. Strictly speaking, 
a being is a god to a particular person at those moments only when 
he stands to that person in the particular relation constituting the 
religious life; outside of those moments he is no more than a poten- 
tial god. 

Now the traditional does not possess in itself, necessarily, the 
quality of sacredness. I do not contest the fact that much of the 
traditional is sacred, but I affirm as equally true that parts of the 
traditional are merely customary and insignificant, that the atti- 
tude of the conformer toward these parts is one of indifferent 
automatism. More than that, the traditional is at times rejected 
as worthless, or even as obstructive. It is therefore not exact 
to say that "every tradition inspires a very specific respect." The 
traditions of another nation, or, in the same nation, of another 
social stratum, often inspire contempt. It is true that in these 
cases it is not our own tradition, we do not accept it; yet we may, 
and usually do, realize it is a tradition. Tradition as such is not, 
therefore, sacred. 

The full force of this argument appears when it is considered 
that a movement for social reform necessarily begins with the 
recognition in individual minds of the inferior value, or the worth- 
lessness, of a tradition. An attempt at social reform in any particu- 
lar direction is a demonstration of the unsacred nature of some 
tradition to those who would do away with it. When the new order 
of things has become law, that is, when it has received social sanc- 
tion, it possesses the quality of sacredness. 

Traditions are sacred when they come to us as the expression 
of powers superior to us and connected with us, when there are 
ways of "putting oneself right" with these powers, and when failure 
to conform to these ways entails danger. Whenever any of these 
elements ceases to belong to a tradition, the tradition itself ceases 
to be sacred, though it may still be fearful or admirable; any 
object — whether tradition or not — possessing these qualifications 
is sacred. The conditions under which a great unseen being will 
be sacred, however the thought of him may have arisen, are those 
just stated. 
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2. HOW MAGIC IS TO BE SEPARATED FROM RELIGION 

Durkheim and his collaborators, Hubert and Mauss, acknowl- 
edge the presence of two forms of behavior in primitive tribes, since 
they endeavor to use discriminatingly the two terms "magic" and 
"religion." It appears to me, and this I shall now try to make evi- 
dent, that their analysis of the actions designated by these two 
names has not been sufficiently complete to uncover that which 
constitutes an unequivocal means of differentiation. When 
Durkheim tells us that there are religions from which the idea of 
God is absent, and that in all religions there are rites the efficacy 
of which is independent of any divine power, because the rite acts 
by itself, mechanically, he uses the term religion in a different 
sense from the one in which most people, among whom I am 
included, use that term. And when he instances original Buddhism 
as a religion without a god, he again uses "religion" in a sense which 
is not commonly accepted. Tiele, for instance, says that "primi- 
tive Buddhism ignored religion. It was only when, in opposition 
to its first principles, it had made its founder its god, and had thus 
really become a religion, that the way was opened for its general 
acceptance." 1 

A rite acting automatically is never, in the sense which I give 
to the word religion, a religious rite. It would, of course, be 
irrelevant to show with Hubert and Mauss, 2 in order to convince 
me of error, that sacrifice in the Vedic religion exercises "a direct 
influence upon celestial phenomena; it is all-powerful in its own 
rights and without any divine intervention." If it be so, these 
sacrifices belong, according to my principle of classification, not 
to religion but to magic. 

To what facts shall the name religion be given, or what are the 
characteristics by which religion shall be separated from magic? 
If one were to inquire into the common usage, I think that it 
would be found that, on the whole, they call "magic," or "super- 
stition" — in any case, not "religion" — the rites which act directly 
or are automatically effective; whereas they would call religion 
the rites in which ideas, feelings, and volitions are supposed to be 

1 Outlines of the History of Religion, p. 137. 

2 "Essai sur la nature et la function du Sacrifice," Annie sociologique, II, 14. 
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awakened in personal agents, by means that are not mechanical 
or automatic, but which may be called anthropopathic, that is to 
say, invocations, offerings, prayers, and the like. 

But even if such were not the current use of these terms, the 
following reason would lead me to believe that it should be the 
technical sense ascribed to them. When facts are to be classified, 
those bearing the more fundamental likenesses should be put 
together. It appears to me that the difference introduced into 
conscious experience by the passage from the use of a mechanical, 
coercitive force to the use of an anthropopathic influence (offer- 
ings, prayers, penances, etc.) is more fundamental than any other 
difference existing between the facts to be classified. The results 
expected and secured may be the same whether one proceeds magic- 
ally or religiously; but the actions, even though they should be 
externally identical (supposing this to be possible), are of a different 
psychological nature. In one case, one compels by mechani- 
cal means; in the other, one assumes a "personal" relation and 
attempts by anthropopathic means to reach one's end. The 
psychological attitude involved in each could hardly differ more 
radically. 

We are told by Durkheim that " the notion of divinity, far from 
being .fundamental, is in reality merely a secondary episode." 
Our present problem, the differentiation of religion from other 
activities, does not involve the discovery of that which is funda- 
mental in religion, but of that which is differential. I grant that, 
when compared, for instance, with the needs and the desires prompt- 
ing to religious action, the god-ideas are secondary facts. But needs 
and desires are fundamental to each and every kind of human 
activity. With regard to the differentiation of magic from religion, 
the idea of a personal Great Being who can be dealt with anthro- 
popathically is indeed fundamental. 

It is to be observed that, although in my view belief in a per- 
sonal being is necessary to religion, it is not in itself sufficient to 
mark off religion from magic, for a god may be acted upon mechanic- 
ally, coercitively, i.e., magically. It is the manner of acting upon 
the god which separates these two kinds of behavior. 

If one accepts the principle of differentiation offered in these 
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pages, one may no longer say with Hubert and Mauss "the reli- 
gious rites often constrain; and the god, in most ancient religions, 
was not at all able to escape from the compelling power of a rite 
properly performed." 1 Such a rite is, by our definition, a magical 
rite, even though it acts upon a personal being. 

Magic and religion are found very frequently side by side, in 
the same ceremonies or groups of ceremonies. When, for instance, 
the hero, Wainamoinen of Finland, wishes to know what has become 
of the sun and the moon that have been stolen from the heavens, he 
seeks the knowledge by a prayer to Ukko the Creator [religion], yet 
he accompanies his prayer by mysterious and potent acts: first he 
cuts three chips from the alder, and lays them in magic order, touch- 
ing and turning them with his fingers [magic] ; and only then does he 
address the supreme God, who is also called " the great Magician."* 
But, however closely interwoven, magic and religion always bear 
the clear differentiating marks we have singled out. 

If one rejects the principle I offer for the separation of magic 
from religion, where can one find another acceptable one ? Sacred- 
ness would not do, for all are agreed that it belongs to both. In 
the article of Durkheim, from which I have quoted, one does not 
find definite information on the use of these terms. But his learned 
collaborators, Hubert and Mauss, have made that question the 
topic of a long essay to which we shall now turn. 3 

In reading Hubert and Mauss, one is surprised to find that their 
effort at denning magic and religion results only n the discovery 
of shifting differences of degree and not of kind. Instead of separat- 
ing magic and religion, they have really connected them. If 
the facts were such as to make a sharp differentiation impossible, 
one would have to acquiesce; but I have tried to show that the 
phenomena covered by the terms "magic" and "religion" can be 
separated on the basis of an absolute difference. 

1 Op. cit., p. 16. 

2 From George M. Stratton, The Psychology of the Religious Life, p. 136. I have 
given other instances of this close combination in my book, A Psychological Study of 
Religion; Its Origin, Function, and Future. Macmillan, 1912. 

3 "Esquisse d'une theorie generate de la magie," Annie sociologique, VII (1902-3), 
1-146. These authors accept in substance, I believe, Durkheim's view regarding 
the methods of sociology; and he is, as far as I know, in accord with them regarding 
their opinion on magic. 
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They define magic as "any rite which does not belong to an 
organized cult, which is private, secret, mysterious, and tends 
toward the prohibited rite." If this definition was intended to be 
strictly construed; if, whenever a rite belonged to an organized 
cult, was social and public, we had an instance of religion and not 
of magic, the definition would be satisfactory. But the words 
upon which it turns are, according to our authors, to be taken only 
in a relative sense; we are really to understand that the better 
organized, the more social (the less individual), the more public 
(the less secret) the rite, the more religious it is. That such is the 
meaning of our authors appears plainly in their discussion. One 
reads, for instance, regarding the individual character of magic: 
"Magical rites, and magic in its entirety, are first of all facts of 
tradition. Acts which are not repeated are not magical. Acts 
in the efficacy of which the whole of a group does not believe 
are not magical. The form of magical rites is eminently trans- 
missible and is sanctioned by public opinion. It follows from this 
that acts that are strictly individual, as for instance, the particular 
superstitious practices of players, cannot be called magical." We 
are told in this passage that magical rites are not strictly individual, 
but that they are performed by, or for, a group; whereas in the 
definition we were informed that magic was a private affair. 
Among magical practices which have clearly a non-individualistic, 
non-private, and beneficial character, the rain-making ceremonies 
stand foremost. It seems then that they should be called religious. 
Yet our authors speak of them as " quasi-religious," which means, 
I take it, that they are really magical. Why should they be called 
so does not appear; unless it be simply because "the rain-maker 
is a person who generally plays the r61e of evil sorcerer." Male- 
ficent rites are said to be always magical, but we are also told that 
there are religious rites "which are equally evil; such are, for 
instance, imprecations against the enemy of the city, against the 
violator of a sepulchre or of an oath, and all the death-ceremonies 
which sanction ritual interdictions." 1 

The attempt to differentiate magic from religion on the ground 
of social value, of public character, of beneficence, of fuller organi- 
zation of the ceremonials, fails because all that can be claimed, 

z Op. tit., pp. 14, 17. 
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even according to our authors, is that religion possesses these 
qualities more generally and to a higher degree than magic. In 
order to obtain a differentia, one must look, as I have done in the 
preceding section, to the different psychological natures of the rela- 
tions established between the performer and the object upon which 
he endeavors to act. 

The relative differences noticed by our authors, that, for 
instance, religion is turned to account for social ends more widely 
than is magic, are a consequence of the fundamental differences in 
origin and in nature that I have indicated. Since early gods are 
regarded as tribal ancestors, creators, or nature beings, they are 
intimately related, not with isolated individuals, but with the social 
group as a whole. The natural tendency would therefore be for 
the tribe as a whole to maintain relations with these beings. On 
the other hand, no obvious reason exists for a non-personal, 
magical Power to be considered as belonging to, or as acting for, 
the entire community. It is at the service of any individual who 
chances to get hold of it. 

This same fundamental difference explains why, when the 
separation between the offices of magician and of priest has taken 
place, the magician is more loosely connected with the tribe than 
is the priest. 

The frequently evil character of magic is also readily explained. 
The blood-relationship involved between gods and the tribe, in 
the conception of ancestral and creator gods, necessarily implies a 
general attitude of benevolence toward the tribe. The gods are, 
therefore, in theory at least, inaccessible to the enemy of the com- 
mon weal. The worship, by a community, of personal powers 
recognized as evil would lead speedily to the destruction of the 
community, for it would result in a systematic strengthening of 
antisocial forces. Thus it comes to pass that magic is much used 
for the gratification of individual and of evil purposes. 

3. PSYCHOLOGY IN THE STUDY OF SOCIAL FACTS 

Durkheim's conception of the nature of religion and of sociology 
leads him to the opinion that the origin and development of religion 
are exclusively a concern of sociology. 
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It is thus a corollary of our definition that the origin of religion is not to be 
found in individual feelings or emotions but in states of the dme collective, and 
that it varies as do these states. Did religion arise out of the constitution of 

the individual, it would not appear to him in a coercitive aspect It is 

consequently not in human nature in general that one must seek for the deter- 
mining cause of religious phenomena; it is in the nature of the society to which 
they belong, and if they have varied in the course of history it is because the 
social organism itself has changed. 1 

In the writings from which I quote, Durkheim does not once 
mention social psychology. But he opposes throughout " individual 
psychology" to "sociology." He writes, for instance, "even 
though individual psychology had no longer any secrets for us, 
it could not give us the solution of any of those problems [the 
problems of sociology], since they refer to facts of an order outside 
the range of individual psychology." I would not dissent from 
this statement, provided "sociology" means, or includes, the psy- 
chology of groups of individuals, in so far as they affect the social 
body and are affected by its presence. But if this and other 
similar passages should mean that sociology is not concerned with 
the interpretation of social action in terms of consciousness, that it 
can dispense with the introspective method, i.e., that sociology is 
not a psychological science, but limits itself to the observation of 
the external activities of man, then the astonishment and the oppo- 
sition which the methodological writings of Durkheim have inspired 
are, it seems to me, legitimate. " Sociology" may, however, be used 
by him as a brief synonym for "social psychology," or at least as 
including this branch of psychology; if so, his position becomes, to 
me, unobjectionable. Unfortunately, even after the explanations 
provided in the preface to the second edition of Les regies de la 
methode sociologique, there remains ample cause for perplexity. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear at the outset that I agree with 
those who hold that every ceremony, whatever its kind, is a social 
fact. A ceremony necessarily has reference to other selves. It 
involves a relation between an individual and the group to which 
he belongs. Hence the question I am about to consider is not 
whether religious rites are independent of the social life, but 
whether, or how jar, they can be fully understood when observed 

1 Annie sociologique, II, 24. 
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from the outside, as overt actions, without the assistance of a 
psychological interpretation of the states of consciousness which 
they express. Ceremonies are the outcome of more or less clear 
processes taking place in individuals, under the influence of other 
conscious agents, feeling, thinking, and acting as a unit. The 
so-called "social" forces before which the believer bows are known 
to him as ideas, feelings, impulses, desires. Therefore I shall 
maintain that the full understanding of religion, as of social life 
in general, demands not only the observation of the external out- 
come of the collective life of conscious beings, but also its inter- 
pretation in terms of consciousness. 

Although the present discussion is conducted with immediate 
reference to religious behavior, it has a much broader scope. It 
applies to the respective shares of psychology and of sociology in 
the study of social phenomena. 

Durkheim's argument may be briefly formulated thus : Societies, 
as the rest of the world, are governed by laws proceeding neces- 
sarily from the nature of these societies and expressing it. These 
laws are different from the laws of individual psychology because 
individual life differs from social life; the social constitution is not 
the same as the individual constitution. He writes, for instance, 
of the social reprobation of certain kinds of behavior and of the 
punishment of crime: "If it [society] condemns certain modes of 
conduct, it is because they shock fundamental feelings of the 
group; and these feelings arise from the physical temperament and 
from the mental organization of the group. Thus, even though 
individual psychology had no longer any secret for us, it could not 
give us the solution of any of those problems since they refer to 
facts of an order ignored by individual psychology." Of what use 
could introspection be, since the greater part of the social institu- 
tions is transmitted ready-made? How could we in questioning 
ourselves find the causes from which they arose ? Moreover, we do 
not always know the real reasons for our actions, neither do we 
know all of the reasons. And, for the rest, each individual plays 
but an infinitesimal r61e in the formation of the group life. 1 

Whether the difference between individual and social facts, 

1 Preface to 2d ed. of Les rigles. 
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between individual consciousness and the so-called "social con- 
sciousness," is overstated by him or not, Durkheim is unfortunate 
when he attempts to support his contention by drawing an analogy 
between the relation of chemistry to biology, and the relation of 
individual psychology to sociology. "It is not the non-living 
particles of the cell [atoms of carbon, nitrogen, etc.] which feed 
themselves, reproduce themselves, which, in a word, live; it is the 
cell itself, and only the cell." "The hardness of bronze is not in 
the copper, nor in the tin, nor in the lead entering into its forma- 
tion. These metals are soft or flexible. Its hardness belongs to 
their mixture." Similarly of the fluidity of water and of its alimen- 
tary properties. "Thus the separation which we establish later on 
between psychology proper, or the science of the mental individual, 
and sociology is seen to be justified by a new argument." 1 

If the relation between the individual and society were truly 
in every respect the same as that between atoms and their chemical 
compounds, Durkheim's contention for a sociology independent 
of individual psychology would be valid. But this is one of the 
instances in which the facts compared, similar in certain respects, 
are illegitimately dealt with as if they were similar in other respects. 
Hence the conclusion drawn from the comparison includes more 
than is warranted by the likenesses between the facts. It is true 
that neither copper, nor tin, nor lead is as hard and inflexible as 
the bronze formed by their combination, and the fluidity is a prop- 
erty belonging to neither one nor the other of the component 
elements of water. But these facts show merely that elements of 
a certain nature form compounds possessing properties of a certain 
kind, not belonging to the separate elements. Before one is justi- 
fied in drawing the parallel which Durkheim draws, there remains 
to be shown that human elements are similar to chemical elements 
with regard to the point at issue. Durkheim assumes that they 
are. As a matter of fact, the presence of consciousness introduces 
into the relation of individuals to society an essential element not 
to be found in the relation of physical elements to their compounds. 
This difference appears to me wholly to invalidate Durkheim's 
parallel. 

'Ibid. 
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In the preface to the second edition of Les rigles, we find what 
may be regarded as a concession to psychology, a concession which 
in my estimation is still far from sufficient, but which lays the 
foundation for a future agreement concerning the share of psychol- 
ogy in the investigation of sociological facts. Durkheim begins 
by reaffirming the heterogeneity of individual and social facts. 
"The states of the collective consciousness are of another nature 
than the states of individual consciousness; they are representa- 
tions of another kind. The mentality of groups is not that of 
individuals. It has its own laws. The two sciences are therefore 
as definitely distinct as two sciences can well be, whatever relations 
may in other respects exist between them." This said, he makes 
the admission that social phenomena are psychological. "One 
may ask oneself if individual representations and collective repre- 
sentations do not resemble each other in that they are both repre- 
sentations; and if, in consequence of this resemblance, certain 
abstract laws might not be common to both spheres." "One 
comes thus to conceive the possibility of a psychology altogether 
formal, belonging in common to individual psychology and to 
sociology." But whether this is more than a possibility, he is not 
ready to say. The imperfect state of our knowledge seems to him 
to make a categorical answer impossible; we do not know "the 
laws according to which collective representations [ideas] associate 
or repel each other." 

Before concluding I wish to turn to particular facts in an attempt 
to indicate, more concretely than I have done so far, the necessity 
under which the student of social life is to make use both of the 
objective and of the introspective (psychological) method. I shall 
find it convenient to choose my instances in the field of the origin 
of religion. 

I may be permitted a preliminary remark concerning the one- 
sided conceptions which have so far prevailed regarding the origin 
of religion. Some authors have written as if, when they had 
accounted for the origin of the god-ideas, they had explained the 
origin of religion. Others have thought that their work was 
finished when they had discovered the emotion or emotions char- 
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acteristic of the earliest religions. Still others have been content 
to bring to light the original religious practices. But religion is 
neither idea, nor emotion, nor practice; it includes all of these, 
for it is a form of life, a type of conscious behavior. The task of 
the student of origins is to determine the beginnings of religion 
with regard to these several constituent elements. 

The presence of religion implies that of needs and desires: 
need for food, desire for power, for self-respect, etc. But there are 
no need and no desire religious per se. A need enters into the reli- 
gious life when it becomes the instigator of the mode of behavior 
called religion, i.e., when the gratification of the need is thought 
to be dependent upon a power of a psychic and, usually, personal 
nature. 

1. Religions are commonly separated into ethical and non- 
ethical religions. This classification indicates the great importance 
of the appearance of ethical needs in religious life; they transform 
religious institutions. Would it not be preposterous, in an investi- 
gation of this transformation, to refrain from turning to the intro- 
spective data which founders and reformers of ethical religions 
have left us, and from interpreting in the light of our own conscious- 
ness of ethical relations their autobiographies, letters, didactic 
writings, etc. ? Are not these writings a unique source of informa- 
tion as to how these individuals apprehended social life, and why 
they rejected certain of its beliefs and practices, while they struggled 
and even died in order to introduce others ? 

Is there, for instance, nothing of importance to be learned in a 
study of Luther's private life, of his temperament, of his aesthetic 
and ethical sensibility, by the sociologists desirous of understand- 
ing the causes of the transformation of religious institutions in 
which he was the chief individual instrument ? The day is indeed 
past for believing that an individual, however mighty, can cast 
society in any mold shaped by his fancy. We know now that the 
men who have left their impress upon society have been privileged 
to do so because they were the instruments of communal forces. 
But the brilliancy of this discovery should not blind us to the share 
belonging to the individual in the social work. Why is it that 
Luther and not some other one of the millions of his fellow- 
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countrymen became the Reformer ? Is it merely because he alone 
was placed in just those external circumstances which would make 
of a man the reformer that he was ? The external influences which 
acted upon Luther were, without doubt, indispensable, but must 
not Luther himself be considered an original center of energy? 
Do not Luther's internal struggles with certain passions, his con- 
sciousness of sin, and the final triumph of faith under peculiar 
circumstances, throw a light upon the Lutheran doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith which cannot be shed by a merely external study 
of the behavior of the reformer and of the doctrines he set forth ? 

Expressed in more general terms, my contention is merely that 
individuals do more than reflect social life; they modify it, for they 
are centers of creative energy. Identical circumstances acting 
at the same moment upon two persons will not produce identical 
effects, for men are not identical. Why men differ is another 
problem. Their differences are to be accounted for in part by the 
different circumstances, physical and psychical, in which they have 
grown. I say "in part," because it cannot be assumed that men 
are born identical, and because, different at the start, they grow 
still more different, though living in the same milieu. 

When an economist tells us that a study of economic conditions 
covers whatever need be known in order to understand and predict 
the number of suicides, he forgets that there are other factors 
affecting man's life besides poverty. Are there not men who delight 
in want and privation, who voluntarily seek poverty and starve 
their bodies, not to destroy but only to rule it? What definite 
and exact relation would there be between suicide and poverty 
in a community possessed by the ascetic's ideal to which I allude ? 
And is it not well known that ideas are contagious, particularly 
in certain persons and in certain circumstances, and that there are 
epidemics of suicide, the partial cause of which is to be found in 
individual suggestibility ? 

2. Whether one holds (as I do), or not, that the proper use of 
the word "religion" involves belief in unseen, hyperhuman powers, 
usually personal, the genesis and development of the god-ideas 
constitute one of the important problems of the origin of religion. 

Primitive gods are probably in many instances ancestors 
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deified. But how and why have ancestors been deified ? What are 
the needs which prompt to deification and what are the mental 
operations involved in the process? These questions require 
psychological answers. It is but a beginning of a solution to say, 
for instance, that the gods of any particular tribe are water-gods, 
because the tribe's life is dependent to an unusual degree upon the 
ocean. Fish are altogether dependent upon water, yet they have 
no gods. 

In questioning civilized persons, one discovers that certain of 
them live in a world peopled by invisible beings and others are 
entirely free from that belief. This difference appears not infre- 
quently between persons brought up together in the same family. 
One member of the family has rejected gods, angels, and demons; 
another has incorporated them in his social group. There are 
individual psychological affinities and immunities. The sociologist 
who would go to the bottom of the question of belief and creed 
not only must perforce inquire into the external influences to which 
these diverging persons are equally submitted, but he must turn 
psychologist and examine the individual causes of the observed 
divergences. 

God-ideas may arise in several ways in addition to the direct 
deification of great chiefs: in naive attempts to explain certain 
facts of common observation (dreams, trances, swoons, etc.), in 
the personification of striking phenomena (thunder, vegetation, 
etc.), in answer to the problem of creation. 

How shall one get in any particular instance to the origin of a 
god-idea? One cannot question those who first brought it out, 
they have gone forever. And if one questions the existing savage, 
one finds usually that he cannot give a satisfactory account of 
his belief and behavior. Nevertheless, much has been learned from 
the savage's own account of himself. The psychologist may sup- 
plement the knowledge thus secured by an examination of the 
child's mind. And he may, further, by self-introspection secure 
much that may serve in the interpretation of the behavior of 
primitive man. Durkheim's remark that we do not always know 
the true reasons, nor all the reasons, for our actions is evidently 
true. But it is just as true surely that we usually know some of 
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them and that a study of actions considered objectively does not, 
more exactly or fully, reveal all the motives of behavior. By 
getting introspective descriptions from many persons of the causes 
of the same actions, one has as good a chance, it would seem, of 
making a full and exact discovery of causes as by an external 
method. In any case, I do not know why one should neglect either 
of these methods when searching for the genesis of the god-ideas. 

3. One may hint here at the influence of hallucinations and of 
"revelations" upon the formation of religions. The content of 
the alleged revelations is, in part, provided by the social forms and 
ideals, and in part by that which is peculiar to the seer. 

In the higher religions, mysticism is a potent factor of develop- 
ment. In the consciousness of mystical souls, in the peculiarity 
and intensity of their likes and dislikes, religious forms and ideals 
are elaborated, not, of course, in absolute independence of the ideals 
and forms of the life about them, but often in deadly antagonism 
to the dominating ones. An adequate understanding of certain 
phases of the development of religion cannot be had without an 
investigation of the inner life of the great mystics. 

4. Another set of problems with which the sociologist must 
deal in collaboration with the psychologist treats of the effects of 
religious institutions upon society. The tonic value of belief in 
benevolent gods; the use made of them for securing physical 
goods, or subjective qualities with which gods have been endowed 
by the very persons desiring these qualities; the peace, the assur- 
ance, the joy that are the most common fruits of the ethical 
religions; the sense of divine presence; the transformations, at 
times marvelous, happening in many persons under the influence 
of religious convictions — these and other similar problems demand 
descriptions and explanations which cannot be provided altogether 
either by the psychologist or by the sociologist working independ- 
ently; they are problems of social and individual psychology. 

The place of the introspective psychological method in the 
study of social life is implied in the following, to me self-evident, 
propositions: 

1. The consciousness and, therefore, the actions of individuals 
are deeply and variously modified by the presence of the other 
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conscious beings forming the group. An individual in a crowd 
does not behave as he would if he were alone in the same circum- 
stances, for he is moved to action both directly by external events, 
and by those events as they are reacted to by the members of the 
crowd. 

2. Nevertheless, all needs, all desires, feelings, ideas, and actions, 
whether they be called individual or social, appear exclusively in 
conscious individuals. 

The term "social consciousness" may be intended to mean 
the consciousness, in an individual, of the group to which he belongs, 
for example, of its authoritative demands upon him. In that sense 
the expression has a definite significance and is legitimately used. 
If "social consciousness" is given another meaning, that new 
meaning should be clearly defined and carefully adhered to. The 
danger of juggling with that expression, defining it in one sense and 
using it in another, is very great. When "social consciousness" 
is not used in the sense in which individuals are said to be conscious 
of a desire, of an emotion, of a purpose, what does it mean ? There 
is no "social consciousness" in any sense other than that of "con- 
sciousness of the group in the individuals composing it"; there is no 
ante collective, no sentiment collectif, but only collections of souls, 
and sentiments common to all the members of the group. 

3. Life in society is the outcome of the reactions of conscious 
individuals to their common physical surroundings, and to the 
other individuals composing the group, both when considered as 
independent units, and when considered as groups. A full under- 
standing of social facts requires, therefore, (a) a knowledge of the 
physical environment; (b) a knowledge of the nature of the 
reacting individuals; (c) a knowledge of the psychical environment, 
i.e., of the needs, desires, habits, ideas, and feelings common to the 
members of the group. 

4. Since social facts "all consist in ways of thinking and act- 
ing," the ultimate explanation will have to be given in psychologi- 
cal terms, i.e., sociology is a psychological science of which the 
observation of social institutions is merely the starting-point. 1 

1 The discussions which have arisen on the appearance of Les regies de la methode 
sociologique suffer, I fear, in several instances from the lack of a clear differentiation 
between individual psychology and a psychology of group of conscious individuals as 
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Whatever the conclusions upon which psychologists and soci- 
ologists may ultimately find themselves in agreement, I am sure 
the debt owed to Durkheim and his school for the vigor with which 
they have pushed, in the study of religion, the heretofore neglected 
objective method, and for the valuable fruits the method has 
already produced, will remain a heavy one. 

they are affected by and as they affect the group to which they belong, i.e., social 
psychology. Regarding this point, I must limit myself to very brief statements. 
Individual psychology includes the topics usually dealt with in the psychological 
manuals of the kind now called " structural " psychology. It deals with the attributes 
of sensations, the threshold of stimuli, the discrimination sensibility, the relation of 
sensation to the pleasant and the unpleasant, with the connections of sensations, with 
the laws of recall, with the psychological and physiological condition of attention, etc., 
all this without reference to the particular influence exercised upon mental life by the 
existence of other conscious beings. The recent movement, in evidence chiefly in the 
United States, called functional psychology, has an inherent tendency to pass into the 
field of social psychology. Social psychology is primarily concerned with the modi- 
fications wrought in individuals by the consciousness of the group to which they belong, 
and with the common behavior prompted by the consciousness of the group. 

The separation of that which is called individual from that which deserves the 
name "social" in psychology is not in every instance easy. But one may affirm in 
general that since each of these branches of psychology deals with facts of conscious- 
ness, they will have certain fundamental laws in common. What these laws are will 
appear as our knowledge grows. A complete agreement between individual psy- 
chologists and sociologists should not be, however, hoped for until both have carried 
their work far enough to make evident the kind of contribution which may be expected 
of them. 



